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Prayer and Some of its 
Difficulties 


INTRODUCTION 


PLAN OF THE BOOK 


Tue attitude of Prayer,deliberatelyadopted, 
marks a stage of vital importance in the 
long pilgrim-road by which the soul reaches 
God, Prayer is not the first stage in that 
pilgrimage, for Thinking precedes it, but, 
once reached, Prayer colours and condi- 
tions all subsequent stages, and, like Love, 
will be a permanent characteristic of our 
life in Heaven. We must carefully dis- 
tinguish Pyvayer—which is a posture and 
attitude of the soul—from prayers, which 
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are particular actions and expressions of the 
underlying attitude. This is important, 
since some people think that a soul only 
prays when it utters prayers, which is 
equivalent to saying that you only love 
when you write love-letters or speak loving 
words. A_soul_ whose attitude towards 
God is one “of love and longing to serve, 
never ceases praying ; prayers are only t the 
loving attitude become. vocal. 


My plan a this little Fone. is to divide 
the subject into three parts. The first part 
will endeavour to sketch out the pilgrim- 
road that leads any human soul to God 
with a view of ascertaining the point at 
which prayer comes in. I am convinced 
that, with some reserves, the main highway 
to God can be coolly and accurately 
surveyed and considered, so that any serious 
person can find their way to Him. He is 
always ready to help, it is we who are 
unwilling to start. 
~The scone) part will deal at greater 
length and in more detail with Prayer, 
which will be found to be the second stage 
in our road to God. 

The third part will describe some 
difficulties which most of us feel about 


Introduction II 


prayer, and will attempt to give some hints 
how they can be overcome. 

The only request I have to make to my 
readers is that they should note with the 
greatest care that the stages on the pilgrim- 
road to God (or, if you like, the rungs on 
the Ladder of Perfection) follow one 
another not arbitrarily, but in_ strict 
sequence. Number two springs out of 
number one ; number three follows auto- 
matically from numbers one and two, and 
so on. You cannot jerk into the road at 
any point you like : you must be humble 
and start at the very beginning, you cannot 
negotiate eg. stage number three—the 
Love of God—unless you have traversed 
the preceding stages ; it simply cannot be 
done, except perhaps on very abnormal 
occasions. Herein consists, as I think, 
the reason of the disappointment of some 
of us clergy at the lack of response to our 
efforts. We try to jerk our people on to 
stage 3 or 4 without having led them 
through stages 1 and 2. It cannot be 
done:* hence our tears. So I would 


* For instance, love must precede ¢rwe repentance ; 
the converse is impossible, yet we often teach in the 
wrong order and expect people to repent as it were 
“in vacuo.” One only repents of the lower, as one 
comes to love the Higher. 
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submit to anybody who seeks to be a 
pilgrim or to help others on their pilgrim- 
age, this attempt at an accurate survey of 
the long, dusty, painful, glorious road 
which leads to the Heart of God. 





Part I 


THE PILGRIM-ROAD AND ITS SIX 
STAGES 


CHAPTER® I 
THE FIRST STAGE—THINKING 


WE start our pilgrimage to God by Think- 
ing, pondering, realizing. It is the absence 
of this which keeps our churches empty, 
and is responsible above everything else 
for that indifferentism to religion which 
has been so especially marked of late years. 
For this is the great difficulty of the 
English parish priest, certainly in the south 
of England. People are not atheists, they 
deny nothing. They even accept as facts 
things which many of us clergy have come 
to question, e.g. the accuracy of the usually 
accepted dates and authorship of some Books 
of the Old Testament. But they have not 
really thought, pondered, realized, the 
great questions about God and ourselves, 
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which natural religion puts to you and 
which the Christian religion answers : 

Whence do | come? 

Whither do I go? 

Why am I here ? 

These are the three questions which 
natural religion asks you, and if you would 
start on the Pilgrimage you must be thinking 
over them and honestly seeking the answer. 

And while you are thinking and ponder- 
ing you must (among other evidence and 
possible solutions), consider the Christian 
answer. That answer, for highly educated 
people, can be made very complex, but for 
simple people it can be stated fairly plainly. 
The Christian religion offers us, at this 
stage, certain solutions of the questions we 
are considering. 

(a) It tells us about ourse/ves—that we 
came from God, that we go to God, and 
that the reason why we are here is to serve 
an apprenticeship for a final and better life 
elsewhere, so that while life on earth is 
good and holy—since earth is at least a 
temporary home for sons and daughters of 
God—yet it is preparatory and not final, 
so that our main hopes and fears and aims 
should be set elsewhere.* We are to live 


* St. Matt. vi. 19. 
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on earth, but should be homesick for 
Heaven. 

(2) It tells us about God, that He has 
revealed Himself in successive revelations 
to the Jewish nation, and through it to 
us, as our Creator, our Judge, and, above 
all, our Father and Friend. 

(c) It tells us that we must make up our 
minds one way or the other, because, if 
this is all true, z¢ matters. 

For though nobody but God can appor- 
tion the exact blame or praise, yet ultimately 
you either find God or you do not find Him. 
Since, however, we are so constituted in 
our souls that to find God is bliss and to 
lose God is misery, there is a state called 
Heaven and a state called Hell. Heaven 
is to find God, Hell is to lose Him. 
There is nothing arbitrary about the matter. 
God never sends anybody to Hell. Heaven 
and Hell are automatic : they register facts, 
the great facts that it is possible to find 
God, and possible to lose Him. 


This is the sort of material for the 
thinking which leads up to the first stage 
of the pilgrimage. Every pilgrim must 
think a bit, at least enough to convince 
himself that it is worth while starting on 
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the road at all. Yet obviously the range 
and complexity of thinking will differ with 
each individual. One man’s material for 
thought will be merely his conscience, 
a few stray remnants of Sunday-school 
teaching, and the recollection that his 
mother taught him to say the “ Our 
Father.” 

He may, in addition, find references to 
God and Christ in his weekly newspaper ; 
and political speakers, especially in times 
of national crisis, appeal to God and Chris- 
tianity. This is all, but it is probably 
enough for him to start with, if he cares 
to try, for God can make use of scanty 
material when He chooses. 

Another man may have had educational 
advantages. He must think the thing 
out deeper. He must consider the pheno- 
menon of the Jewish race—that school 
of revealed religion—with its gradual ap- 
prehension of religious values and its 
experience of God’s action through the 
Law, the prophets, and the Gospel. 

He must study the life of Christ. He 
must probe the mysterious fact of con- 
science. fe must weigh up evidences, 
authorities, probabilities. 

And then he must decide. Shall he say 
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Yes, or shall he say No? If he says “ No, 
I am not convinced enough to start on the 
road,” then we must leave him, yet bid- 
ding him not to stop thinking, for he may 
one day see reasons for starting, though 
for the present he must be left in the first 
stage. But if he says “ Yes, my thinking 
gives me sufficient ground for starting,” 
then he passes out of the first stage and is 
ready for the second. 


Perhaps it would be more honest if I 
showed my own hand in this matter. My 
own religious faith (such as it is) is not 
based on an inteliectual certainty which is 
obtained prior to an effort to live a re- 
ligious life. 

I do not believe anybody {fs certain 
before they start. You get certain as 
you go along. I get along very comfort- 
ably with an intellectual probability which 
when tested by daily life increases my 
certainty every day. I define religious 
certainty as springing from probability plus 
experience; all you need for a start is 
probability. 

In fact I frequently ask people whether 
they think Christianity is probably true. 
If they say “ Yes,” I answer, “ Well, will 
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you give it a try for (say) five years, with 
complete liberty at the end to turn 
Mohammedan, Buddhist, or even Atheist 
if, after an honest trial, it leads you to 
darkness and not to light?” They usually 
agree, and I am perfectly content, for I 
have no doubt as to the result, while they 
are testing it in a perfectly legitimate way, 
viz.: testing a probable theory by a series 
of vital experiments. 

But some one may say, ‘‘ How do you 
get your probability, your ‘7 to 3 on?’” 
(to put it crudely). 

Well : that is where thinking comes in, 
and in such a case one man’s thinking is 
as good as another's. The theological 
expert is often as ridiculously wrong as, 
e.g., any educated philosophers who said 
that the Germans would not fight, or, if they 
did, would notviolate Beloium. My “cons” 
to religion are the existence of evil; the 
apparent indifference of God to the earthly 
fate of some good people; the prosperity 
of the ungodly; the dead weight of the 
sins, indifterences, selfishnesses of society 
in the mass. 

My “ pros”’ are such considerations as 
the instinctive belief of mankind in God ; 
the majesty and supremacy of that mysteri- 
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ous thing Conscience ; the unique history 
of the Jews and the revelation and 
evolution of religion among them; the 
character and claims and life of Christ; 
the evidence for the Resurrection (I 
believe this is pretty nearly convincing in 
itself); the witness and experience of the 
Apostles and subsequent saints; the rise 
and history of the Church; my own 
experiences before and since I tried to be 
a Christian ; my joyful apprehensions of 
the connection between goodness and 
happiness; my bitter experience of the 
vital connection between sin and hell— 
when I ponder over all this I say to 
myself again and again, “I was right to 
start’’; “ The probability is almost over- 
whelming”; “I'd do it again if 1 had my 
time again”; “I can honestly advise 
everybody else to give it a try.” But I 
do not stop here, for my probability has 
by experience become as much a certainty 
as I can imagine anything can be for me 
in a world where one sees through a glass 
darkly. 

This then is—I submit—the first e 
for the pilgrim-recruit. You must think. 
Your thought will differ in dépth and 
range according to your abilities and 
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opportunities, but God only asks you to 
do your best. 

When you honestly begin to think, 
then you are in the first stage ; when you 
settle that you have got clear enough to 
wish to go farther, then you are ready for 
stage No. 2. Are you ready? 


CHAPTER 4! 
THE SECOND STAGE—PRA YING 


WeE must now assume that you-—the 
pilgrim to God—have emerged from the 
first stage of the journey and have done 
the bit of thinking that constitutes that 
stage, and have reached the conclusion that 
—fairly facing such evidence as you know 
—it is more. probable than not. that 
Christianity..is..true, and ‘therefore you 
mean to give it a real try. So far, although 
you are on the road, yet it would be 
difficult to say that you have any real 
religion, for there is nothing personal about 
it yet, only a balancing of such probabilities 
as comes under your review. ‘The next 
stage turns this impersonal intellectual 
balancing into something living, warm, 
vital. And this is done by Prayer. 

But what is Prayer? It can be defined 
in many ways: “lifting up the heart and 
will to God,” “the right attitude of the 
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| Thou art my God, early will I seek Thee” ; 
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soul to God,” but the essence of it lies in 
a mutual relationship acknowledged, used, 
and valued. Without this stage 2, stage 
1 is bloodless, inhuman, impersonal. 

; A man living in America hears that his 
wife who was crossing to England has 
been shipwrecked. He first learns that 
she is drowned, but later that she has been 
rescued. He investigates, telegraphs, inter- 
views agents, and comes to the conclusion 
that she is undoubtedly saved. Is that the 
end? A week later he is in Liverpool, 
rushes to the hotel where she is lying ill, 
and in passionate words and fervent em- 
brace renews the personal, the human, the 
intimate relationship. 

So with the pilgrim. He has to be 
persuaded in the first stage that God really 
is, that Christ is His Saviour, that the 
Christian religion is true; in the second 
stage of the road this conviction becomes 
personal and passionate. No longer does 
he coolly acknowledge “ God exists,” it is 
now “My Lord and my God”’; “O God, 
=) 
‘ Like as the hart desireth the waterbrooks, 
so longeth my soul after Thee, O God.” 

And it is Prayer that effects this trans- 
formation. Prayer transmutes an intellectual 
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conviction or probability into something 
personal and passionate by leading the soul 
into the Presence of God, and leaving God 
and the soul together. Thinking without 
praying is an unlighted candle; Prayer _ 
sets it aflame. 

~ And yet there are people who have the 
face to argue and dispute about religion 
from a religious standpoint, when they 
themselves do not pray—the most they 
could gain would be some increase or 
decrease of intellectual probability. 

They would be making no progress in 
the internal light of true religion; they 
would resemble people who expected to 
light up the evening darkness of their 
cottage by discussing what candles are 
made of. 

Hence, if we want real religion we must 
pray. Prayer is almost the whole of reli- 
gion, for if we pray we shall be alive, and 
will cry out for the higher levels of religion. 
But if we do not pray we never even see 
the smallest glimpse of those higher levels. 
Instead of being saturated in the Presence 
and Life of God; instead of the happy 
privilege of being able to transport our- 
selves into the regions and atmosphere of 
God and His saints and angels ; instead 
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of lying at the breast of God “ Titanically 


infantine,” we lie at the low earthy levels. 
Our religion is a bore. We perhaps go to 


| church occasionally and listlessly because 


“the governor likes it when I’m home,” 


or because other people of our set go. 
Our morals may be saved from collapse 
because we were brought up in a good 
home, but they frequently do collapse in 
spite of that. At any rate, we do not see 
much harm in going wrong. ‘‘ Human 
nature always has,’’ and you “ mustn't 
expect too much,” and ‘after all, it’s 
natural,” and so on. 

We passionately defend Sunday golf 
and all those things which, not wrong in 
themselves, may encroach upon the natural 
occasions and duties which a vital religion 
would use and enjoy. We defend divorce 
or do not condemn it. We tolerate much 
uncleanness and poverty of moral standards 
in the life around us. We lose our sense 
of shock. And all this simply means that 
we have ceased to pray. We have settled 
down in the low levels and are contented. 
We cannot be wearied to climb the peaks, 
although at those peaks alone you see the 
glory of far distances and catch a glimpse 
of promised lands. The vigour of our 
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spiritual life, and the power of climbing 
into the heights departed when prayer 
ceased. Just as in some winter-sport hotel 
you will find that as evening falls some 
return brown and healthy from the long 
day’s climb, while others have been content 
to loaf and nip and remain on the low 
inglorious levels, so it is in the spiritual 
life. Religion is called dull. So it may 
seem to those who do not know it from the 
inside. But to others it is the great 
adventure here and hereafter, with possi- 
bilities and glories and victories beside 
which the flight of aeroplane or the dive 
of submarine is tame. And prayer is the 
key to all this. On its wings we rise to 
the sun and look down at earth’s beggarly 
prison, and would wonder (did we not 
know our own weaknesses and failures) 
how any could be content with only the 
pleasures of earth. Prayer is the master- 
key to religion. Weare irreligious because 
we do not pray. We are useless because 
we pray so little. We are powerless to 
deal with temptation because “we do not 
pray. We live in a silly, worthless, con- 
temptible atmosphere of gossip, scandal, 
sloth, fleshliness because we have lost our 
wings, and have forgotten how to soar. If 
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we would clear our minds and fall to prayer 
we would understand. 

Prayer is the wings of the soul. Pra 
when you are a boy or girl and you will be 
laying the foundation of a glorious life. 
Pray when you are young and strong and 
you will escape those temptations which 
label themselves as guides to Heaven and 
happiness, but really lead to disillusion- 
ment and hell. Pray in middle age, and 
you will never be middle-aged. Pray in 
old age and you will sing songs till the 
evening closes and you are swept into a 
brighter dawn. In prayer lie power, joy, 
peace, because it makes us dwell perpetu- 


ally within the Life of God, 


CHAPTER III 
THE THIRD STAGE—THE LOVE OF GOD 


I sHALL say more in Part II, about the 
various sorts of prayer, such as vocal 
prayers, intercessory prayers, and so on. 
But in this chapter I want to assert that 
any form of real prayer has certain won- 
derful and unexpected results. When you 
pray you are like a miner digging in 
ground containing large alluvial gold- 
deposits : with this difference, that you are 
quite sure to turn up results some of which 
are simply surprising in their magnitude 
and value. 

For when one prays, one begins to love. 

God becomes dear to us: the Father to 
whose Heart we send up so many peti- 
tions, the Friend who forgives so gener- 
ously, the Creator on whose utter strength 
our weakness relies, becomes real at last. 
We learn to look to Him, we learn to value 
Him ; if He dropped out of our horizon 
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we should feel an empty vacancy, and the 
circle of our life would lack a centre. 
What does this mean except the blessed 
truth that we are learning to love Him? 
And so with the Saviour. When we throw 
ourselves daily on His pardoning Sacrifice 
and remember His free forgiveness, when 
we realize that but for Him we should 
never have had hope of that union with 
God which constitutes Heaven, and for 
which our nature is designed—then we 
begin to love Him, our God, our Saviour, 
our Friend. 

Then we begin to understand the secret 
which S, Paul and many subsequent saints 
have tried so hard to tell us, but we 
couldn’t understand. How dull S. Paul 
must think us! To him the Christian 
religion is, and was, a glory of love and 
union with His God and Saviour. The 
world of appearances was to him a misty 
dream compared to his real life in Christ. 
This love of his for his Friend opened the 
door of all lovely secrets in Heaven and 
earth. Now he understood for the first 
time in his life why the stars were bright 
and why the trees were green, because this 
love of his for his God opened his eyes to 
traces of that Friend everywhere. 
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Just as a lover of England, and only 
such a lover, can truly understand, “ Here 
and here did England help me,” so only 
a lover of God can understand how this 
love can reveal everywhere traces of what 
God is and what God does. Just as a 
human lover finds meaning and _ pleasure 
in a faded flower or an old glove because 
love tells the secret, so life meant some- 
thing new to S. Paul because the 
searchlights of the love of God had at 
last revealed life’s inner meanings. 

It is this love of God which S. Paul 
had which is surely meant for all Christians, 
at least in a measure. How many of us 
regard religion as a frowning series of hard 
duties which one must indeed swallow, but 
which leave the belly bitter. ‘I’ve got to 
go to church : I’ve got to keep straight : 
I’ve got to be unselfish and forget myself : 
I’ve got to give up this fascination because 
it’s wrong, and brace myself to this dreary 
struggle because it’s right.” There is 
something heroic about this, no doubt, 
and all of us may have to face it for 
occasional weary moments in our life ; but 
is this the Christian religion at the full ? 
Iam sure S. Paul would say it was not. 
“ Wherefore I glory in reproaches.” “ The 
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life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.” This, surely, 
goes far beyond a religion of bearing up as 
well as we can against the burden of an 
always dreary and unlovely dutifulness. 
Duty, yes, but duty illuminated by love, 
not permanently and essentially set in a 
framework of black or grey. 

How often one feels the contrast be- 
tween the high joy and gaiety of the religion 


of the saints as contrasted with one’s own © 


depressing struggles to pass muster. That 
is because we are fighting the battle on 


lower levels than we need. If we would © 


take the wings of prayer we should mount 
into the levels and temperature of love, 
where religion and duty became normally 
not only possible but joyful, because of the 
exhilaration which accompanies the doing 
of something worth getting done. 

The loafer on the parade watches the 


tossing boat approach the shore, he pities | 
the sailor who, cold and wet, may even | 


now be in jeopardy of his life. But the 
sailor is not pitying himself, he enjoys the 
shock of the wave, and his manhood is 


braced by the test. It’s almost fun to him, | 


because he’s a man. So when we take the 
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wings of prayer and remember that we are 
men, born for risks and adventure, then 
we shall find that religion, which is the 
great adventure to find God, is no cold 
quest pursued with languor and grumbling, 
or even with grim effort only, but is some- 
thing full of colour and light and love— 
God reaches down to us, we press on to 
Him—we spurn out of the way the 
obstacles of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. We love Him, therefore we are 
going to find Him and be with Him, 
sharing God’s heart and God’s battles and 
God’s work for ever. That is religion as 
S. Paul knew it; it isn’t taught much to 
our young people; it takes very little 
stock of the kings of Israel and S. Paul’s 
journeys except at very, very long range. 
But it is true religion when you get it, 
for it is the religion of the Love of God, 
Who alone is worth the utmost fullest 
worship and love of the human heart. But 
this sort of religion, this love of God, will 
not come without being sought. It must 
be desired, it must be looked for. Yet it 
can be found. How? Thinking and 
praying. The two unchanging stages, 
which none can skip, lead one to this love. 
Pray and you will get it. Ask and you 
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shall receive, Seek and you shall find. 
Think how God offers it, even commands it 
to all. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart.” Then pray for it 
till you get it. Itwill come. It will arrive 
automatically if you pray. But if you 
don’t think and don’t pray it caz’t come. 
Wherefore think and pray—then love will 
grow. 


CHAPTER 1V 
THE FOURTH STAGE--REPENTANCE 


Wuy does anybody ever repent anything? 
** Because they suffer for it,’ some cynic 
will say. But that isn’t repentance; it may 
be remorse or regret, but not repentance; 
there is no petdvo, change of will, in it. 
The only reason anybody ever repents is 
because he or she loves something so much 
that in the light of that love the past 
appears wrong. 

A man with a bad past falls genuinely 
in love. Looking back over his past, 
looking at the innocent faces of his children, 
he feels, perhaps for the first time in his 
life, real repentance. Why ? because in the 
light of his love for his wife and children 
he feels his unworthiness, that he is not fit 
to be with them. He never felt so before, 
because he never truly loved before. 

This explains the humility which always 
accompanies the highest kind of love. 


oo 
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“ Domine non sum dignus,” “ Lord, I am 
not worthy,” says the priest before the act 
of Communion. “I’m not good enough 
for her” says the man who is genuinely 
in love. His friends may think him well 
worthy of her, but he himself knows better. 
His eyes are open because he loves. And 
what is true of human love is also true of 
the love of the soul for God. Repentance, 
humility, spring directly and only from 
love. When you have begun to love God 
you begin automatically to repent; they go 
together, repentance springs from love. 
Thus Repentance is the fourth stage on 
the pilgrim-road to God; you cannot alter 
it, it comes neither second or third, but 
inevitably fourth, following in exact 
sequence. Thinking, praying, loving, | 
repentance. ‘This, as I think I have said | 
already, explains the pathetic failure of © 
many of us clergy in teaching our people 
repentance. We preach to them again | 
and again, “ Repent ye, for the Kingdom | 
of God is at hand,” and expect that talking | 
sufficiently about repentance will make | 
them repent. But we are wrong; the only 
way to teach repentance is to teach the | 
Love of God, and that proceeds (humanly | 
speaking) from thinking and praying. | 
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I am sure that nobody repents perfectly 
in this world. But in those highest 
moments when we really feel the love of 
God in our hearts—moments which are an 
instalment of Heaven—in such moments 
we glimpse our own unworthiness. How 
holy and majestic is God. How awful and 
yet satisfying is the atmosphere of holiness 
and purity by which He is surrounded and 
in which His friends and servants live. 
How splendid it is to be brave, how 
beautiful and romantic to be pure, how 
happy to have no ugly, stupid, selfish 
secrets locked away in our hearts. Ah! 
why did we sin, why did we throw away 
our peace for that which has never satisfied, 
but has only degraded us and separated us 
from the Friend we are now beginning to 
love? And then we begin to realize the 
essential pricelessness of real goodness, 
and the cheapness and tawdriness of sin 
which grows into a flame that never can 
be quenched, yet is accompanied by the 
worm of aremorse that never dies. To 
lose God—we feel, in the dawning of our 
love for Him, that this is simply unthink- 
able, unbearable. To wander through 
eternity encompassed by personsand circum- 
stances from which all goodness and 
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godliness have departed, would be intoler- 
able. ‘‘Must we tryst with the sensualist ?” 
when all that sensuality has come to mean 
is utter beastliness, utter boredom, utter 
disgust? Can we live without God, 
when God has become for us, as indeed 
He is, the Centre and Author of all that is 
noble, hopeful, beautiful, desirable? It is 
in this mood, produced by our dawning 
love of God, that we turn to Him in 
something like real repentance. “I should 
fear and hate to lose Thee,” “I’m no 
good in myself,” “I wish I was better,” 
“JT wish I was less unworthy,” ‘ Take 
me, O God, and alter me into something 
better, something more worthy ’—these 
are the sort of longings men feel in their 
better moments, and these are the earnest 
and firstfruits of a true repentance. 

It is true that we cannot be guided in 
the matter of repentance merely by feelings 
—yet we shall never fully repent without 
them, and after all, the will to repent is 
started by feelings. But, however that may 
be, the only basis of a perfect repentance, 
and the only guarantee of a continual re- 
pentance will be found in the Love of God. 

Learn to love God, and repentance will 
automatically appear. 


CHARTER «V. 
THE FIFTH STAGE- UNION WITH GOD 


WHENEVER and wherever you find love, 
you find desire for union. If, therefore, 
you are learning to love God you are 
beginning to desire union with God. Till 
you love you don’t desire it ; why should 
you? 

The schoolboy wants to be with his 
chum because he cares for him. The lover 
wants to be with his sweetheart because he 
loves her. Marriage is the right and 
proper sequel to the love between man and 
maid, because it is the natural desire for 
union fulfilled. 

The truest marriages are the marriages 
of completest union—of soul, of mind, of 
body. Union of the body is sanctified by 
union of the soul. True marriages are 
made in Heaven. That is why prostitu- 
tion is so damnable—because it is a sacri- 
lege. It is union without love. It is a 
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travesty of the real union which marriage 
is. It causes schism in the sinner, for his 
body and soul are pulling opposite ways— 
his body outrages his soul. It is a dis- 
torted, onesided, unsanctified, discordant 
union. But true marriage is sacred, be- 
cause the soul and the body are yoked 
together in true love, and the whole union 
is sanctified thereby. 

And what is true of marriage is mystic- 
ally true of the love of the soul for God 
which prayer creates—or liberates. 

God always longs for union with us, 
because He loves us. As a father loves 
to be with his children, as the lover loves 
to be with his beloved, so God longs to be 
with us, in us, united to us. And when 
the love of God arises in our hearts we 
automatically (1 use the word again and 
again because the result springs irresistibly 
from the cause,) long for union with God. 
We want the partition between Him and 
ourselves obliterated. We want to be on 
the same side of the partition as He is, 
We want to interpenetrate His Mind, His 
Heart, His Being. We want to think as 
He thinks, love as He loves. 

There must be some glorious eternal 
climax to love. In this life lovers never 
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quite annihilate the barrier between them- 
selves. They cannot exactly know each 
other’s thoughts, they still remain two. 
As Coventry Patmore says : 


“She’s not, and never can be mine.” 


Besides, the beloved must die. Marriage 
is not an end, it wants more. Lovers 
desire a union which shall be endless, un- 
changeable, fruitful, joyous, always at the 
summit of elation, noble, ready to risk all 
for the other. The union must be such 
that they must inevitably be two, yet 
at the same time one. 

Of this perfect union lovers get an 
occasional gleam which opens to them quite 
a new world. Alas! that so often they 
fall to earth and quarrel over the encom- 
passing pettiness of life. Yet their glimpses 
point to a beyond towards which true lovers 
ever press. 

And analogous all the way is the union 
between God and a soul. 

We get it in glimpses, and quickly the 
depressing materialisms of life supervene, 
and we lose our temper because the mutton 
isn’t done or the soup is cold. Yet these 
glimpses are not barren. Though the 
mists wash round the “half-glimpsed 
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” 


battlements” again yet we have seen 
enough to make us discontented with any- 
thing lower than perfect love of God and 
perfect union with God. There will be a 
time—it begins here and merges into 
eternity—when we shall have perfect union 
with God. No barriers shall limit the 
limitless life shared by God and the soul. 
As God creates, so shall we in Him ; as 
He loves so shall we in Him; as He is 
inside all beauty so shall we be. 

But all this is mostly future. Yet even 
here and now it is possible to begin union 
with God. For Christ came that He 
might destroy the barriers which separate 
us from God, and might indicate and in- 
stitute means by which—through Him and 
in Him—we might have union with the 
Father. It is a maimed gospel which only 
says that Christ died to save us from our 
sins. It is equally true and just as im- 
portant to say that He lives to give us 
union with the Father. So that when the 
heart which has—shrough prayer—learnt to 
love God, desires union with God (as it 
inevitably will), then its desire can be 
satisfied. Union with God és possible. 

I need not go into detail about the two 
forms of union with God. Union of hearts 
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is one. It comes about by fixing one’s will 
and intention upon God and His purposes 
and love, and it issues in prayer of all sorts 
and kinds. 

Sacramental union is the other. Jesus 
indicated and instituted means of union 
with God, wherein—in so far as we use 
them penitently and faithfully—we get 
what we desire. At Baptism we were en- 
grafted into Christ and so had union with 
God—as His children; in Holy Com- 
munion we receive Christ (made available 
for us through His Body and Blood com- 
municated to us sacramentally), and so 
have union through Him with the Father. 

Perfect union is not yet. It is coming. 
But having found what it desires—a union 
with God real and satisfying although em- 
bryonic compared to what shall be—the 
soul which loves God is content to wait. 
One day perfect love and perfect union 
will be. 


CHAPTERS Vi 
SIXTH STAGE—DESIRE OF SERVICE 


Union with God is always fruitful. A 
marriage without children is always pa- 
thetic. So when the soul finds union with 
God—even that imperfect union which can 
be obtained here on earth—it longs at 
once to bring forth fruits. ‘“ What can 
I do for God?” The soul no longer 
makes serious petitions for worldly bene- 


fits. It has no inclination to worry about | 


riches, prosperity, position ; it doesn’t even 


take too much stock of undoubted bless- 


ings such as health. Thoughts of self 
appear—in these larger hours—as a narrow 


selfishness. ‘“ What can 1 do for God or | 


for others ?”’ is what the soul really feels. 


This again is automatic. It’s very little | 
good saying to, e.g. a boy or girl, “ You | 
ought to like going to church,” “ You | 


ought to like giving up your apple to little 
Tommy Smith.” You may drill them 
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into a correct and rather self-conscious un- 
selfishness, but, as always, love is the best 
and most real motive of service. 

How then can we serve God, when we 
have learnt to love Him ? 

First, in worship, I think. We shall 
desire, in a sort of blind way, to praise 
and glorify this God whom we love. 

We should like to join with angels and 
archangels. And here of course we stumble 
across the great service of worship which 
the Church holds ready to our hand. We 
thought the Holy Eucharist, the Mass, 
the Communion service—call it what you 
will—was a service which we attended 
that we might get good for ourselves by 
receiving the Sacrament of Christ’s Body 
and Blood. But we now discover that it 
has another side. Its centre is an act 
which took place on Calvary nineteen 
hundred years ago. That act was an act 
of service and worship due to God and 
paid toGod by Humanity. Jesus took our 
humanity that as Man He might offer 
Man’s love and homage and worship. And 
because the human nature which Christ 
took is our nature, so His sacrifice is 
‘really our sacrifice, and our business is 
to make it truly our own. So we go to 
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the Holy Communion henceforth not 
only to receive. We go to offer the 
eternal sacrifice which was once made on 
Calvary, but which is kept alive at every 
altar. ‘Father, look on the sacrifice 
there made, here perpetuated. We offer 
it as ours: it was made in our nature, 
and on our behalf, by our Representative. 
We take it over: we guarantee it. We 
associate ourselves with it. In its obedience 
we obey : in its sacrifice we offer our con- 
tribution of self-sacrifice. In its homage 
and worship and love, we offer our homage, 
our worship, our love. As it was the one 
perfect, all-comprehensive act of adequate 
worship and love, so we say Amen to_ 
it; we adopt it; we include ourselves" 
insit.: * | 
I do not think we ever wake up to the. | 
inner meaning of the Holy Sacrifice unless | 
we love, and so desire to worship. When | 
we once grasp what it really means, we 
see how satisfying it is to the instinct of 
worship ; for here we have to our hand 
nothing less than an opportunity of joining | 
with, and making our own, the one all-com- | 
prehensive, all-satisfying sacrifice of worship 


* See Dr. Bright’s incomparable hymn, No, 322,, 
A. and M. 
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which Jesus—in the name and nature of 
Humanity—offered to God. 

But I do not think that the instinct 
for service which arises from the love of 
God ends with the worship of God; it 
certainly includes the service of God’s 
other children. 

Hence when a man “gets religion” it 
is bound—if it is real—to show itself in 
pity and kindness. Such a man will end 
by loving humanity for its own sake—for 
its pathos, its possibilities. But his starting- 
point is the love of God. Because he 
loves God he wants to serve God, and 
humanity presents itself as a natural and 
proper object. Thus from love and union 
the soul passes to service. Social service 
is sheer necessity for a living Christianity. 


Such, then, is the history of a soul’s 
progress to God. And I submit that, 
normally, a soul’s progress is always the 
same—follows the same road, and reaches 
the stages in exactly the same order. A 
critic might say that I have dealt with 
the soul as an individual, and have said 
nothing about the Church, but I would 
answer that you won't really understand 


the Church till you have grasped these 
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six stages. But when you have grasped 
the stages you will understand the Church; 
for the Church is only the society and sum 
of the pilgrims in union with their Divine 
Head. If you take the pilgrims as a 
company, a brotherhood, gathered by the 
Lord, sent out by the Spirit, organized 
and acting in all directions under the 
Spirit’s guidance, there you have theChurch. 
And the Church is easier to explain at 
the end than at the beginning : with most 
minds I imagine it 1s easier to work up to 
the idea of the Church than to take it 
for granted at the start and then make 
deductions from it. 
- Most young minds, I think, are im- 
patient at claims and rules made in the 
name of a Church whose raison a’ étre they 
do not understand. But if you start at 
the right end, with God and our true 
thoughts about God, and work through 
the various stages of praying, loving, 
repenting, union, and service, you will 
naturally, I think, come to the Church 
as a necessity—the great God-given 
Brotherhood of Pilgrims, who not only 
progress individually, but use and hand 
on to other pilgrims the organization, the 
teaching, the sacramental life which they 
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themselves have received in and from 
Jesus. 


Nore.—I might be open to the objection 
that I have spoken of the pilgrimage to God 
as self-originated. Of course that is not so. 
It is taken for granted (as too elementary for 
emphasis) that all the way through God is the 
magnet. ‘ No man can come to Me except 
the Father draw him,” * said our Lord, but God 
draws all who are capable of response. 

Always behind the pilgrim is the love and 
attraction of the Father who puts into the 
heart of pilgrims the desire to arise and go, 
and who at every stage is the Sustainer and 
Friend. 

All the pilgrims’ triumphs and achievements 
are woven in on the background of God's 
energizing and sustaining love. 


* St. John vi. 44. 


Part Il 
SOME MODES OF PRAYER 


CHAPTER VII 
VOCAL PRAYER 


Ir I have been at all clear in the foregoing 
pages, then Prayer is the second—and 
perhaps the most vital and far-reaching 
stage in a soul’s progress to God. 

True that Thinking comes first, and is 
so far primary in position. Yet prayer 
is so far-reaching, so necessary, so much 
the basis of all further progress, that one 
feels inclined to say that prayer is practically 
everything. 

Let us then analyse prayer and the 
various forms of prayer in some detail. 
But first and foremost let me re-emphasize 
that Prayer is an attitude. Prayer is 
looking towards God. ‘As the eyes of 
servants look unto the hand of their 
MAaStEESH.) .. CVEhySONOUL eyes wait upon 
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the Lord our God, until He have mercy 
upon us,” This is prayer: an energetic 
looking toward God. The sort of illustra- 
tion which rises to my mind is that of the 
dog which wants to go for a run, and lies 
on the carpet with his eyes on you while 
you write a letter. 

He doesn’t bark or whine, but just 
looks, watches. If you raise your eyes he 
wags his tail. His appeal though voice- 
less is simply eloquent. It is an attitude 
which expresses a relationship of faith, 
affection, patience, and of implicit trust in 
your good-will. I know of no better 
illustration of the true attitude of the self 
towards God ; it can truly be called Prayer. 
You see how it implies a previous thinking 
and recognition. The dog would not do 
it for a stranger, it would whine distress- 
fully and scratch at the door. But for its 
master it waits, because it knows him. 
How tremendous and far-reaching then is 
the first genuine and spontaneous prayer 
we utter. It is nothing less than a spiritual 
earthquake. It moves the whole centre of 
a man’s being, it puts his spiritual world 
into a different universe. He revolves 
round God now as a centre ; before, he 
revolved round himself. 
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Thus the first genuine prayer is or 
implies conversion, for it involves that we 
turn our eyes outwards instead of inwards. 
And because the attitude of prayer, like 
the attitude of conversion, must be per- 
manent to be any good, it follows that the 
eyes of our soul are always fixed upon 
God, consciously or unconsciously, waking 
or sleeping, living or dead. 

I do not mean that we are always think- 
ing about God. That would be impossible, 
and, in most cases, undesirable. We think 
about God as the ideal soldier thinks about 
his country, or the Irish exiles with the 
Old Pretender thought about that affection- 
compelling country. They ate and drank 
like other people. They loved and they 
married. Yet they never swerved from 
the underlying attitude of loyalty and 
affection to their homeland. It dictated 
their action, it governed their policy, it 
explained their psychology. So it is with 
Prayer. We think of other things, we 
laugh or chatter or weep like other people ; 
but underneath it all our souls are at 
attention, they stand in the Presence of 
God, they watch Him for the smallest 
indication of His Will. 


Is it not indeed an earthquake when the 
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soul takes up such an attitude towards 
God? Yet it happens in countless cases. 
It is the work of the Holy Spirit acting 
upon souls who are willing to think, to 
ponder, and whose eyes in consequence 
become open. They recognize God. And 
then when— having recognized — they 
spiritually fall on their knees and do hom- 
age, this is essential prayer. 

And though thenceforth they may be 
busy in the world, yet inwardly they are 
always on their knees. This is the per- 
manent attitude of prayer. This is necessary 
for all who would find God. 


But prayer does not end with this 
prayerful attitude of the soul. Just as a 
man whose soul is full of energy will show 
it in energetic actions, or as a lover whose 
soul is full of affection will show it in 
loving actions, so the soul which recognizes 
and adores God, and has taken up the 
prayerful attitude towards Him will find 
ways and modes of expressing itself. By 
so doing, by exercising itself in prayer, the 
soul not only adores God and grows to 
know Him and love Him, but increases 
its own capacity for love and service just as 
exercise not only is an outlet for energy 
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but increases the energetic capacities of the 
man who takes exercise. So we shall not 
trust to an attitude of prayer once and for 
all taken up, but shall exercise our capacities 
in various ways which will incidentally 
react on us and increase our capacity for 
waiting upon God. 

What then are the ordinary ways of 
prayer by which we can find our way closer 
to God ? 

Vocal prayers.—Nearly all of us start 
with what we call “our prayers.” Our 
mothers taught us, and thank God they 
did. We were taught to say the “Our 
Father,” a prayer for the sick and sad, 
for the clergy of this parish, and for 
our brothers and sisters, and soon. Fre- 
quently it was repeated as a parrot re- 
peats ; “‘ Hallowed be Thy Name” was 
far beyond our comprehension ; yet these 
childish prayers mean much to us when we 
look back ; they suggest a relationship dimly 
discerned between our immature heipless- 
ness and the Father above. It is easy 
enough to laugh at children’s prayers with 
their oddities and occasional absurdities, 
yet the child learning to pray at its mother’s 
knee remains one of the two or three 
essential facts in a nation’s well-being. 
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God deliver us from the hard mechanical 
brutal days when children cease to pray 
and mothers cease to care. As a rule we 
grow out of these prayers as we grow 
out of our Eton jackets, and the time 
comes when we must either progress to 
something deeper or sink into spiritual 
childishness or vacancy. Many give up 
prayer at this stage, to their great and last- 
ing loss. It is the age of the first cigarette 
when our one passion is to be “ manly ” 
and prayers don’t go very well with the 
sort of self-conscious, egoistic, unpleasant 
manliness we covet at that age. 

Here I think comes the time of crisis— 
at all events to a boy, say of fourteen, 
who is conscious of a change in him- 
self. He thinks an absurd deal of other 
boys’ opinions, because he is growing self- 
conscious. His passions begin to make 
themselves felt and a new demand is made 
upon powers of self-control. Happy 
the boy who enlarges his prayers and 
knows whence strength comes. But alas 
and alas! how many of us at this point 
either continue our infantile prayers now 
becoming obsolete, or else drop them 
altogether as useless or meaningless in the 
face of life’s fiercer temptations. Alas for 
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the days of innocence and childlike trust 
so precious yet so often thrown away 
light-heartedly while our guardian angel 
weeps, and there is sadness among the 
bright throng in Heaven. Yet some come 
through this chrysalis stage safely and find 
that their prayers have enlarged. They 
come to find that prayers contain four 
essential points, if they are to be deep 
and real. 

(4) Worship.—God is to be worshipped, 
praised, adored. Hence our prayers begin 
with the “Gloria” or the “Gloria in 
Excelsis” —‘“ Glory be to God on High” 
This must be so, if our prayer is to be 
unselfish and if we are to follow the model 
prayer which starts with worship; ‘“ Our 
Father which art in Heaven” comes first, 
petitions for ourselves come much farther 
down. 

So all grown-up prayers must start with 
some form of praise. God must come first. 

(4) Thanksgiving.—It is so easy to be 
ungrateful. And when we remember what 
God has done for us it ought not to be 
difficult to be grateful. For He has created 
us for eternal happiness, has redeemed us 
by the gift of His own Son, has given us 
a daily Helper and Comforter in the Holy 
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Spirit. There are also the other blessings 
of health, strength, food, friends, work, 
and above all the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting life. For these we ought to be 
grateful and should express our daily 
thanks. 

(c) Petition. 

After worship and thanksgiving we are 
right to ask for what we need, if only we 
are careful to remember that as members 
of a Christian family we must ask for the 
rest of the family as well as for ourselves— 
‘Give us this day our daily bread.” These 
petitions include anything from the grand 
petition that the whole world may become 
the Kingdom of God, down to the minutest 
requests for what we want, always with the 
proviso that God must decide how far our 
petitions are good for us and fit in with 
His great schemes for the universe. Our 
normal requests would be for unselfishness, 
courage, purity, and the like. 

(2) Asking forgiveness. 


We remember how 


‘We are fallen creatures here 
Where pain and sorrow daily come,” 


and each day the world leaves its stains upon 
us. For these and all our other past sins, 
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negligences, and ignorances—both our own 
and those of the world—we ask daily 
cleansing and forgiveness. 

Such are our morning and evening 
prayers, and I can only say that they are 
simply vital. They are fixed points in the 
daily routine and they should never be 
omitted under any circumstances whatever. 
If we spring from our hammocks to go into 
action, there is yet time to breathe the 
epitome of all prayers—‘ Our Father which 
art in Heaven.” 


Under vocal prayers I suppose one would 
include prayer for others — intercessory 
prayer. 

We believe in intercessory prayer not 
only because it is good for ourselves 
(making our religion unselfish and other- 
regarding), but for the bald, plain fact 
that it gets things done. It is the fact 
that most of us don’t believe in inter- 
cession. All of us must confess with 
sorrow how much we fall back on inter- 
cession only when our other sorts of 
effort have failed. How ridiculous it is 
to think, for instance, that a man’s work 
for the world and for God is done when 
he “retires.” A priest of sixty-five re- 
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tires trom his parish, “I’m getting too 
old; my working days are over.” It 
may well be that they are only just begun 
if he really believes in prayer. If he 
holds up before God in earnest prayer, his 
parish, his country, the Church, Humanity 
which so sorely needs prayer, he may be 
exercising a vastly greater influence than 
he did in the heyday of letter-writing, 
interviews, and parish treats. 

Of course I do not mean that by inter- 
cessory prayer we alter God’s Will to our 
ideas, but that God already wills all that is 
good and happy for all men, but waits 
for our co-operation. He will not move 
without us, He wants us as partners. 
Prayer then does not create God’s good- 
will, it liberates it for the welfare of 
humanity. God uses human means to 
help human beings. God usually works 
sacramentally, z.e. via human persons and 
things. Our business then is to co-operate 
with God so as to release from bond those 
blessings which He has ready for men. 
Some one will say, “ Can’t God act without 
this co-operation?” Yes, He can and 
sometimes does; but because we are His 
children He likes us to share His work 
and His labour, so He waits for us. And 
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what we have to do is to imitate King 
Hezekiah (Isaiah xxxvii. 14). He took 
the threatening letter of that ancient Hun 
and “spread it before the Lord.” He 
argued and pleaded with God, but words 
were really unnecessary. ‘‘ Lord, look at 
this letter: You see all it means: help us 
for we are helpless.”” That is what Heze- 
kiah meant. So with us. We take a cause 
or a person into the hands of our soul and 
carry it to God. “Father, here is some- 
thing I want. My mother is ill, my friend 
is tempted, my country is in danger 
(whatever it may be). ‘ Look and help 


ha a 


and decide and save.” This we ought to. 
do patiently and steadily; being quite 


certain that whasever happens thereafter is 
God’s answer. 


The mother may or may not recover ; | 
the thorn in the flesh may or may not be | 


removed ; but whatever the answer is, it is 


God’s. And I am bound to say that I | 


think God’s answers are much more often 
favourable and decisive than people think. | 
I can only say that in experiences which | 


have come under my notice, God’s answers | 


have resembled thunderclaps in their start- | 


ling and overwhelming abruptness and | 


| 


certainty. But, be that as it may, our} 


| 
} 


| 
} 
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duty is to believe and practise intercessory 
prayer as normally necessary for the libera- 
tion of God’s benevolence towards His 
children, believing that what we ask for 
in faith, we shall truly receive. 

“ But what am I to ask for?” some 
one may say. A little reflection will show. 
What do you as a friend of God and a 
lover of your neighbour want to see done? 
If you had a new kind of Aladdin’s lamp 
and could have anything you really liked, 
what would you like? I suggest a few 
things— 

(a) That all the world should come to 
the knowledge and love of God and His 
Son Jesus Christ. 

(4) That the Church might have re- 
union, 

(c) That the Church of England might 
prove herself a purer and holier part of the 
Church Catholic. 

(27) That our nation might be better— 
more sober, more chaste, that slums and 
sweating might be abolished. 

(e) That our boys and girls might grow 
up noble and clean-living. 

(f) That the sick might be healed. 

(g) That criminals may cease to be 
criminals. 
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(A) That our Navy and Army might be 
blessed in every way. 

(i) That the dying may be converted 
and that the dead might have eternal light 
and peace. 

One could multiply this list indefinitely : 
but when you think of the mass of causes 
and persons who need God’s help, is there 
really any lack of matter ? 

Our relations and friends, have they no 
needs? The poor and afflicted, the suf- 
fering, lepers, convicts, lunatics, do they 
need no prayers? Have we no special 
missions, or special causes, or special friends 
to pray for? Are there no schools or 
universities to remember ? 

In each and all these cases, if we only 
pause to think for one moment, we recog- 
nize a debt of intercession ee can only 
be paid by reorganizing our prayers and 
making our intercessions part of our daily 
scheme of prayers. | 

It broadens our sympathies, it widens 
our religion, but above all, it releases the| 
pent-up bounty of God who only waits our! 
co-operation in order to give us what} 
we ask. I know the difficulty about free-| 
will. God will not, ¢.g., force a person to 
repent and reform. But, if we pray, we; 
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learn to believe that God will do what 
God can do according to the rules which 
He Himself in creating mankind laid down 
as governing His own actions. With that 
we are content. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MENTAL PRAYER 


So far our subject has been easy and 
elementary—at least to understand. Every- 
body understands praying for yourself and 
praying for those you love: though to 
pray widely enough and deeply enough 1s 
not easy. But mental prayer is more 
difficult to understand ; it doesn’t come so 
easy. It implies a more serious applica- 
tion to the higher sides of the religious 
life and consciousness. 

Mental prayer must be subdivided. The 
lower part of it is called Meditation, the 
higher part Contemplation. 

In meditation you think over a subject 
or an event with God : in contemplation 
you deal with God as person to Person, there 
is no subject you and He study together, 
you and He are occupied solely with each 
other.* In meditation God is the kindly 

* Yet contemplation has a way of overflowing into 


intercession, and quite rightly. We want everybody 
else to find God too. 
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Schoolmaster helping His pupil to elucidate 
some hitherto obscure passage or to dis- 
cover some new law; in contemplation 
lovers meet, and no word need be spoken. 

Meditation and contemplation are never 
the same ; meditation may result in con- 
templation when the pupil throws down 
his book, and, looking at the Master, sees 
Him change into the Lover ; but in them- 
selves they are different—meditation essen- 
tially belongs to those who seek, contempla- 
tion to those who find. 

Very little can be said about contempla- 
tion ; it does not belong to the things 
which can be taught; human lovers can 
understand it by analogy: saints by ex- 
perience. 

Meditation.—In its simplest form medi- 
tation is Bible-reading, performed with 
attention and completed by prayer. 

Analysed further it consists in applying 
three faculties to a particular subject or 
passage.* First the memory does its part. 
It recalls the scene, the occasion, the 
persons involved, eg. the empty tomb; 
S. Mary Magdalene in the Garden; the 


Risen Saviour taken for the gardener, etc. 


* | have tried to deal with this in ‘‘ The Life in Grace ” 
(Longmans). 
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Then the reason gets to work ; what is 
the meaning of the events, what lesson do 
they teach? In the passage before us de- 
scribing the empty tomb, etc., a whole vista 
of lessons is opened up—that the dead 
Christ is alive according to the Scriptures ; 
that He has broken the bands of death ; 
that as He rose we shall rise. On these 
truths we dwell ; we let them sink into us. 

Then, finally, the will and the affections 
are brought in play. “My Lord and 
Friend, can it be that Thou didst all this for 
me?” Lord, I was not worthy of all this.” 

This is meditation ; it begins with puzz- 
ling over a passage or subject and ends with 
something near contemplation. It is not 
easy, for it must be seriously done ; a few 
verses read at random at night, without 
any serious desire to find out what the 
lesson may be which the Lord intends for us, 
will do little more than be a sign of homage 
paid to a good custom. But it is neces- 
sary for any who wish their religion to be 
deep and broad and serious. However 
much we could pray out of our own con- 
sciousness it is unlikely that we could ever 
dispense with the truths of Revelation. 
The Bible is full of truths which God has 


revealed to us, which we never could have 
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discovered without that revelation ; medi- 
tation digs amid those quarries of God and 
turns up the bright stones which He 
placed there for us to discover and use. 

“But are you seriously asking me to 
meditate thus every day ?” 

Yes: your religion will be saner, 
deeper, more solid, if you meditate over 
your Bible every day. There will be 
occasions when you can’t; but generally 
you can, and will profit so enormously if 
you do. 

I do not think anything takes the place 
of it ; not even the daily Eucharist. They 
are of course complementary ; I would 
have a man or woman do both—if pos- 
sible. But I fear it is possible to attend 
a daily Eucharist and yet be unbalanced 
and shallow because of the lack of syste- 
matic meditation and Bible-study. Nothing 
can take the place of that, even though 
other forms of devotion may appeal more, 
or may even be considered of greater value. 
As said above, these forms of devotion 
are not antagonistic or rival, they are all 
stepping-stones to God. 

But remember, when you try to medi- 
tate, try hard to keep it all rea/. There 
might easily be a danger not only of weari- 
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ness but of unreality. You have to re- 
member that all Scripture was written for 
a purpose; none of our Lord’s acts or 
words are meaningless, they had a purpose 
and lesson for their time and have a 
present purpose and lesson for you. What 
that purpose and lesson are, it is the object 
of your meditation to find out. If you 
take your miracle or parable, or saying, 
and read it carefully and then ask our 
Lord, “ Lord, what was Thy meaning then, 
and what is it for me now?” I do not think 
your meditation will often be unprofitable. 
We all find it difficult at times; wise 
people vary it in different little ways; yet, 
if we can believe those who stick to it, it 
becomes a source of much growth and 
much happiness. 


I must add a few words about con- 
templation, though to describe it in itself 
is not possible. If a lover can describe 
perfect human love, then a saint might be 
able to describe contemplation, not other- 
wise. Yet there are historic instances 
which might point out the line. The 
prophets of the Old Testament were con- 
stantly engaged in contemplation. It was 
from those hours thus spent that they 
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went back to their people with the tre- 
mendous categorical imperative ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” That terrific pronounce- 
ment was not the verdict of the scholar or 
the deduction of the philosopher, it was 
the voice of one who knew; the prophet 
had been engaged in contemplation ; he 
didn’t “ guess,” or “ think,” he knew. 

So it is with S, Paul and S. John. 
‘“¢T was in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” 
says S. John. “I knew a man in Christ 
(whether in the body I cannot tell; or 
out of the body I cannot tell; God 
knoweth ;) such an one caught up to the 
third heaven” (2 Corinthians, xii. 3), 
says S. Paul of himself. 

These are supreme instances, but lesser 
men have trodden in their footsteps. It 
comes to this, that if a person truly serves 
God and is able to disentangle his soul tem- 
porarily from earthly entanglements and 
can raise his soul to the Presence of God, 
such a man becomes vividly aware of the 
Presence. He knows himself as enveloped 
in the atmosphere and love of God. He 
knows instinctively what is right and what 
is wrong for him to do. He knows him- 
self happy and at rest. I will say no more 
because it is far better, if a person wishes 
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to understand contemplation, that he should 
study the matter at the feet of those who 
specialize in it. There are many books 
on the subject, probably the best to use 
would be those of Bishop Chandler, “‘ Ara 
Coeli,”” ‘Faith sand. Experience,’ “The 
Cult of the Passing Moment.” Later 
on one could study Miss Underhiil’s 
“ Mysticism,” taking care not to be led 
into a tendency to regard only mystics 
as possessing genuine religion. The works 
of Dean Inge and other writers on mysti- 
cism are well known. Mysticism is a 
dangerous subject, and must be studied 
with caution. But the truth underlying 
it is the truth of Contemplation, that it is 
possible to get much closer and nearer to 
God—even in this world—than most of 
us suspect. 








CHAPTER. 1X 
PUBLIC PRAYER 


So far of private prayer. What of public 
prayer? Some people deny its necessity : 
“ Ain’t I just as good as those who go to 
church ?”” How often have I heard that 
in my old parish. And, indeed, the idea 
is very widespread. Yet to absent oneself 
from church-going is only justifiable if 
religion is individualistic, that is to say, if 
religion means a relationship to God, but 
not to one another. 

Now the essence of the Christian religion 
is not a belief or a creed, but membership 
in Christ. Christ the Son of God is the 
Universal Man, the Head of the New 
Race, the new Humanity, and when we are 
joined to Him (and by Baptism we are 
incorporated into Christ) we are made 
members of a great brotherhood, a great 
society, the Society of the Christian Children 
of God. Hence Christians are a family : 
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their ideals are family ideals, their morals 
family morals. Thus alone can we 
understand the family code of morals, 
i.e. the Sermon on the Mount. Not to 
resist evil, to turn the other cheek when 
injured, is natural and right in an affec- 
tionate family where, e.g., one member has 
momentarily lost his temper. And if this 
is true, Christians must always act as a 
family (hence the irreligion of slums in 
which some of the family have to live; 
hence the blasphemy of prostitution into 
which some of the family have fallen ; 
hence the wickedness of commercial im- 
morality wherein some of the family cheat 
the rest ; hence the fratricidal cruelty of 
sweating when some members of the family 
deny justice to others). 

And if Christians are a family they must 
worship as a family; wherefore church- 
going is a proclamation that the family asa 
family is going to worship the Common 
Father of all. 

If one absents oneself from common 
prayer and worship, one is, in practice, 
denying the corporateness of the Church 
and the need of corporate family worship. 

Thus, normally, the family will assemble 
on the Lord’s Day and offer worship and 
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praise to God. And the forms in which 
this worship and praise are offered are of 
different kinds. The highest and best sort 
of worship is Eucharistic worship. It is 
so partly because it is the only service 
Christ Himself instituted and commanded 
to be continued, and partly because it is 
our commemoration and presentation of the 
highest act of obedience and worship ever 
offered to God, i.e. Christ’s representative 
sacrifice on the Cross. For Christ’s sacrifice 
was not only the propitiation for our sins, 
but was a perfect act of obedience and self- 
surrender, that is to say, of worship—for 
worship is obedience and self-surrender. 
As often then as the Eucharist is cele- 
brated, we know that, Christ being present, 
the assembled family, in His Name, offers 
to the Father the sacrifice once made at 
Calvary, but kept alive and commemorated 
at the altar. 

So the family offers the sacrifice, pleads 
it, joins in it, makes it its own, thereby 
offering to the Father the highest and 
greatest worship possible. 

If we once get this double aspect of the 
Eucharist into our heads, viz. the offering 
of the sacrifice and the receiving of the 
sacrifice (Communion), we never tire of it. 
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If we love God at all, we love to worship 
Him by offering Him that marvellous 
sacrifice with which He is well pleased 
because it is mankind’s perfect offering 
of obedience and love—made by Christ 
our Representative, but adopted and 
offered by the Christian family. Once 
we have learnt all this, it would never 
occur to us to let a Sunday go by with- 
out joining with the family—the Church 
—in offering this worship to God: it is 
our bounden duty and service, but also 
our happiness. 

If more people understood this, we 
should not have to complain of lack of 
worshippers. 

Where then do Morning and Evening 
Prayer come into the scheme of worship ? 

Now here we are studying the history of 
agreat mistake. Morning Prayer was never 
intended as a service in itself: it was meant 
to bea preparation for Eucharistic worship. 
The Reformers meant Morning Prayer, 
Litany, and Holy Communion to be one 
great service, but the British public, finding 
the service too long, cut off part and, 
unhappily, retained as its normal Sunday 
service the preparatory part, the part that 
mattered least. Moreover, Morning Prayer 
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is a service which is excellent as a prepara- 
tory service, and excellent when rendered 
simply and without elaboration; but we 
have dressed up Morning Prayer out of all 
knowledge. The Confession is sung, chants 
are elaborate, florid anthems are intro- 
duced, sermons are long (the sermon, of 
course, belongs to the Eucharist, the proper 
principal service). Hence, Morning Prayer 
thus divorced from the service to which it 
is really only a preparation, and over- 
elaborated into a substantive service of its 
own, produces a feeling and atmosphere of 
boredom and weariness in many minds. 
Saints can put up with it, and profit by it: 
most of us would prefer a prayer-meeting, 
if the Eucharist is not possible. 

Restore it where the Reformers meant it, 
and at once it recovers its equilibrium and 
proper atmosphere. 

Evensong is different, and carried out 
with simplicity and reality is a real act of 
praise and adoration. It does not pretend 
to be what it is not. 

However, be things as they may, it 
remains that family worship, corporate 
worship, is necessary aS an expression of 
the fact that Christians belong to a brother- 
hood, a body. Once recover the idea of 
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the corporateness of the Church, and 
public prayers and worship fall into their 
right place. They are indispensable to 
healthy Church life. 


Part Il 


CHAPTER X 
DIFFICULTIES IN PRAYER 


THERE are no difficulties in prayer when 
once we have got into the habit of regular 
and systematic prayer—that is to say, no 
more difficulties than a good housekeeper 
finds in keeping her house clean and tidy, 
or a good doctor finds in punctual attend- 
ance on his patients. In other words the 
habit of prayer is a happy habit, and 
though (like all other good habits) it takes 
pains and time to acquire, yet it resembles 
all other honest and disciplined work in its 
yield of content and satisfaction. A loafer 
who works two days one week, one day 
the next, and so on, always grumbles and 
finds work difficult and annoying ; your 
regular tradesman who has settled to a 
regular job enjoys it, makes light of its 
difficulties, would be miserable without it. 
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So it is with prayer ; most of our diffi- 
culties spring from the fact that we are 
intermittent odd-job praying people ; if 
we settled down to it, made our programme 
and kept to it, difficulties (other than 
attend all hard honest work) would 
disappear. 

Of course one recognizes that there are 
special difficulties for special people. 
Sailors, for instance, amid whose cheerful 
din I am writing these words, have their 
own special difficulties. They have no 
special time for getting into their ham- 
mocks or turning out, it depends on the 
watch they keep : this forces prayer to be 
irregular. Again they have no privacy, 
they eat, dress, sleep, live, in herds. They 
have nothing to lean against to pray. I 
never realized till now what it means to 
have something to kneel to—a desk, or a 
bed; you can’t kneel to a hammock. A 
few courageous souls will kneel to odds 
and ends of chests or corners ; a midship- 
man may kneel to his sea-chest amid a 
babel of sound,* but one can easily see that 
special people have special difficulties not 
easily realized by others. 

Clergy have their own difficulties, 


* See that excellent shilling book ‘‘ Naval Occasions.” 
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principal among them being the fact that 
we are under no discipline. We get up 
when we like, we go to bed when we like, 
we can earn our living—if we are base 
enough to do so—with a minimum of 
disciplined effort. Hence the first two 
hours of the waking day which should be 
spent mostly in prayer are frittered away 
in idle conversation or an orgy of pipes 
and newspapers. (Peccavi ; me miserum.) 
The truly safe way for clergy is to resolve 
that never will they touch newspaper or 
pipe until they have finished not only 
their private prayers, but also their daily 
Mattins and Meditation. Who of us 
doesn’t know the misery and futility of 
Mattins said about eleven, and Meditation 
omitted altogether, while our consciences 
bear the horrid furtive feeling of a wasted 
morning, at which the disciplined soldier 
or sailor would rightly scoff: I say this 
to show that all of us have our peculiar 
temperamental and environmental difficul- 
ties which make it difficult to lay down 
general laws on the subject. 

Let us take an average man or woman 
and study their case. (I wonder if there 
is an average man or woman. I don’t 
believe there is.) Such a one, we will 
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suppose, believes in God and in Jesus 
Christ, and honestly and sincerely desires 
to pray and meditate, besides being, of 
course, a regular communicant. What 
sort of difficulties should we tell that 
person to look out for ? 

(1) Well, I think the first difficulty will 
be reality. ‘<I find it so hard to be real in 
my prayers.” Let us grant that at first it 
is: and not necessarily through a person’s 
own fault. For it is difficult without long 
practice, or unless we are highly gifted with 
imagination, to live—even for ten minutes 
—in a world which is not apprehended by 
the senses, but only by faith. The only 
remedies I can see are thought, imagina- 
tion, and practice. Thought is necessary to 
face from time to time, the ultimate 
question “Is the whole thing true? isn’t 
the whole thing all humbug?” It’s no 
good being scared at that question, it has 
got to be faced. When we are asked to 
look away from a world we can see to 
another world we can’t see, it is inevitable 
and right that, when in difficulties, we 
should examine carefully to see whether 
it’s our soul’s fault (through blindness, 
obduracy, or want of education) or whether 
the fault lies with those who invite us to 
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enter a spiritual world which either doesn’t 
exist at all, or is impenetrable by earth- 
dwellers. 

Back then we must go to Chapter I. of 
this book or its much better equivalents 
elsewhere and think it out, ponder and 
reflect, until again we say, ‘“‘ Yes: there is 
a spiritual world all right, God’s in His 
Heaven all right; it’s myself that needs 
more conversion or spiritual education.” 
After settling this point we can try to 
train our imagination; projecting our 
thought to where angels and saints dwell ; 
to Jesus (Whom we can picture) ; to the 
Father Whom we can’t. The Father may 
be felt or intuitively recognized, but 
visualized, No. 

I think the Roman Catholics score at 
this point. Invocation of angels and 
saints—practised habitually by them and 
very sporadically among us—does accustom 
your mind to an unseen world not alien 
to yourself, but your own rightful in- 
heritance. 

Others train their religious imagination 
by kneeling in spirit at the foot of the 
Cross of Calvary; others by kneeling 
before the Glorified Christ of Heaven. 

All these things help; it is so absurd 
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to prescribe one method to all. Some 
find what they need by thinking of Jesus; 
others like to pluck at Mary’s robe on the 
way to Jesus; what matters, so long as 
we find our way to Him through intelli- 
gent imagination and resolute will ? 

(2) And again, if we want to be real in 
our prayers we must practise. Just go on 
with them, not taking too much notice of 
moods. Prayer, likeeverything else, must be 
polished with elbow-grease. We can hardly 
expect to get the right posture towards God 
and man all at once. Most of us are natur- 
ally self-centred; we have got to become 
God-centred. Is it to be wondered at if 
this process of conversion (in which daily 
prayer plays a large part) takes time and 
doesn’t always run smoothly ? There will 
be prayerless moods, atheistic days, undis- 
ciplined explosions against the regularity 
and routine of prayer. Treat all of them 
as you treat the explosions of the natural 
man against discipline. 

We all did it at school, we shirked 
lessons, we defied authority (when it was 
weak), we were in most ways most un- 
pleasant. But later on we understood. 
We bowed to the Law. To obey is the 
first lesson of the patriot, the soldier, the 
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hero. Our little self must be broken to 
the general welfare, and yet somehow this 
very discipline ultimately gives us the 
larger freedom. So in prayer we get 
broken in to the yoke of God’s vast 
purposes and unconquerable Will, and— 
if we stick to it, if we resist the childish 
inclination to give up just because it’s hard 
and sometimes almost repulsive—we shall 
come in time to feel the harmony and 
rhythm of God’s life and purpose coming 
into our prayers. 

They will be real at last. They will be 
deep at last, because they cease to be a 
patter of petitions to a capricious potentate, 
and become solemn meeting-places and 
methods of union with that Holy and 
Great God who calls us into partnership 
with Himself—to share His life, His 
warfare, His beauty, His triumphs, His 
love. 

So if we think, use our imaginations, 
and stick to it, I reckon that our prayers 
will become real all right. 

(3) Another department of real prayer 
is unselfish prayer. And to pray unselfishly 
is a real difficulty. It is so natural, I 
repeat, to be selfish. The babe at its 
mother’s breast instinctively, naturally, 
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thinks of itself alone. It would push 
all other babies out of the way to get 
its own nourishment. I have no doubt 
that Nietzsche would regard this as a real 
super-baby quality, and would regret its 
gradual abandonment. He would blame 
Sir Philip Sidney for passing on the water 
to the wounded private. But under the 
influence of Christianity self-interest passes 
into world-interest. The interests of our 
family, i.e. God and our neighbour, become 
our interests. This is a difficult tran- 
sition, and it is as difficult in the region 
of prayer as elsewhere. Saints accomplish 
the feat,and so become saints. They think 
of the glory of God and the good of 
others ; S. Francis probably never thought 
of his own salvation at all. He loved 
God and man supremely, and his life 
was his love. 

How are we to learn this? 1 suppose 
perseverance in prayer and experience of 
life will teach us. As we pray on we find 
our eyes open, and we perceive the very 
excellent goodness of God and the real 
interest and pathos and lovableness of 
human life, and by comparison our interest 
in ourself wanes. God has to come in 


here very decidedly. We must pray Him 
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to open our eyes, that we may see: vision 
comes along gradually, almost imper- 
ceptibly, but in so delicate an operation 
there are no very rigid rules. We must 
pray on, and trust to God and experience 
to re-make us into unselfishness. 

(4) Another real difficultyis in the matter 
of regularity; some people’s lives are so 
driven and harried. But God is a reason- 
able God, and expects us to do our best, 
not more. 

If we sketch a programme of prayer 
—rise at 7, prayers 7.20, breakfast 7.30, 
etc.; midday prayer ex route to lunch; 
10.30 retire, Bible-reading till 10.40, 
prayers till 10.50, bed at 11—-such a 
scheme regularly fulfilled (with necessary 
deviations at times) would make us Praying 
people.* 

But we rise at 7.15 (say), only just time 
for breakfast before we catch the train. 
We pick up a novel at 10.30 p.m. and read 
till midnight, and are too tired and bored 
for the Bible and for prayer. No, we must 
sketch a programme and fulfil it; and 
with the fulfilment there comes a great 


* Due allowance must be made for the fact that no 
programme can be universal, Differences of sex and 
occupation must have their effect—some will aim at 
the daily Eucharist. 
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satisfaction and peace, instead of the irk-— 
someness of discipline which we expected. 
And this regularity gives us an inward 
joy and unfussiness which are nothing 
less than a permanent joy. 

We must be regular. 

(5) Then there is the difficulty of not 
being in the mood for prayer. We are 
simply clogged with a dead weight of 
worry or worldliness or annoyance. We 
may be dead tired. When we try to turn 
the wheels of prayer, the machine groans 
ominously and refuses to move. I don’t 
think it is any good getting into a fuss. 
The best thing is to keep quite quiet for a 
minute, and turn directly to God. “Father, 
I’m very tired, or tempted, or unspiritual. 
I don’t want to pray. Send the Holy 
Spirit to help me. At least I will try 
to say Thy Son’s prayer reverently.” 

It is extraordinary how one recovers 
oneself then: L’appetit vient en mangeant, 
and five minutes later we find ourselves 
really praying. 

And if there are nights when we are 
legitimately wearied out, then just say 
‘““Our Father,” and remember that your 
Father understands all right. 

(6) Then there is the great difficulty of 
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unprofitable prayer. We say things, but 
we don’t seem to get there. When it is 
over, we have uttered words (sometimes 
repeating them over and over again—a 
great mistake, and leading to scrupulosity), 
but apart from that we have not been in 
touch with God. I think the mistake 
here is that we talk too much and listen 
too little. 

Suppose we address God as “ Father,” 
When you have uttered the word “Father,” 
looking upward with the eyes of your soul 
at God, pause and listen. See if you can’t 
hear in your soul the whisper, “ Yes, my 
son, Yes, my daughter—what is it you 
want ?”’ Father, I want to worship 
Thee, I want to thank Thee, I want You 
to teach me to be clean and holy, to be 
unselfish and useful. . . .” 

It is wonderful what a difference it 
makes when we are sure—through that 
whisper in the soul—that God is listen- 
ing lovingly ; we get there then. Do you 
think God can’t or doesn’t whisper in our 
souls? That is because you never listen. 
You bustle so in your prayers that it’s all 
you and so little God. Try to listen a 
bit more, and see what happens. 

(7) Then, again, there is the difficulty 
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of concentration. ‘That is largely a matter 
of the beginning of our prayer. Now this 
beginning is most important. We can never 
approach God profitably in a hurry. We 
have to pull ourselves together first. 

If you pray for (say) ten minutes, give 
the first minute entirely to recollection 
i.e. pulling yourself together. 

You want to blot out all else from your 
mind except the fact that you are approach- 
ing God. You want to keep your body 
still, or at least free from restlessness and 
fret. We approach God amid a silence in 
the soul. But so often we think that we 
can flop down on our knees and rattle 
off some rather faded prayers which more 
rightly belonged to some period of our 
past. (Nore.—We must be always making 
new prayers ; it doesn’t do to grow out of 
our prayers as a growing boy grows out of 
his trousers. As we grow spiritually, we 
must have the proper prayers to fit us.) 

Hurried prayers and soulless prayers do 
not help. The soul must be at work 
approaching, adoring, doing homage to 
God. The work of the lips is sacramental, 
an outward, visible sign of an inward 
and spiritual reality of coming close to 
God. And in this process of approach 
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and communion, the beginning is half 
the battle. Never hurry prayers. 

(8) Then there are moral difficulties. We 
cannot pray unless our conscience is clear. 
We may agonize to God and tell Him how 
hard it is to do right, and utter excuses 
and justifications, but deep down in our 
hearts we hear the Voice of God, ‘‘ This is 
your duty, do it.” 

Against the resonant tone of that small 
yet mighty Voice excuses are of no avail. 
Our pleas that others do it, that it’s the 
custom, that we aren’t strong enough to 
resist, that it wasn’t our fault, die away in 
silence. We did know. We have left 
undone what we ought to have done, and 
have done what we ought not to have done. 
God is right. We are wrong. And hence- 
forward our prayers will only be said in the 
sunshine if our conscience tells us that we 
have obeyed, As long as one doubtful or 
sinful practice (of passion or dishonesty, or 
sloth or selfishness or cowardice) remains 
on our conscience, we cannot pray. ‘The 
soul is dumb. Before it finds its voice 
again it must light its candle and sweep 
every corner of its house and utterly clear 
out, and make an end of all that comes 
between the soul and God. There must 
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be no grit in the machinery of our souls. 
If our prayers are languishing, let us ask 
ourselves quite honestly, “Is there any- 
thing I’m doing which I know I ought not 
to do?” “Is there anything I am omitting 


: 


which I ought to do?” If our conscience © 


answers clearly (and it will if there is any- 


thing wrong), then we must rise as it were | 


in a fury, and utterly destroy anything 
which is “ vile and refuse.”” Then we shall 
pray in peace. Otherwise never. 

And it is well to note that sometimes 
we err in thinking that only vivid sins like 
lust and drunkenness part us from God. 
It is not so. Laziness, cowardice, selfish- 
ness, easy contentment with low ideals— 
these make our prayers languid and heart- 
less. He prays the best whose soul abhors 
the smallest stain of sin, and loves God and 
humanity with a true warmth of devoted 
love and service. 

(9) And a very real obstacle to prayer is 
the poor idea we have of God. If we are 
to pray well, we must always be enlarging 
our ideas about God. The God of some 
of us would be simply noxious if he 
existed, as happily he does not. We 
must learn to have increasingly noble ideas 
about God. There are at least two ways 
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of getting right ideas about God. The 
way of revelation. We can study how 
God has revealed Himself in the Bible first 
as Master and Lord (Moses and the Law), 
secondly as Holy and Righteous (the pro- 
phets), and finally as Love (through Jesus 
and the Gospel). Another way is to take 
great care not to separate the idea of God 
from the manifestations of His Presence in 
the world. We recognize God in all Truth, 
all Beauty, all Holiness, all Love. If ever 
in this world we come across traces of these 
great glories, be sure we are stumbling 
upon God. And any idea of God which 
ignores or omits these attributes is so far 
false and mischievous. The God whom 
you must adore is Truth. The God you 
acknowledge is Beautiful. The God you 
serve is Holy. The God you love is Love. 
Yet the gallery of the world’s religion is 
full of caricatures of God. He has been 
painted for us as sinister, implacable, 
menacing ; or again as good-natured and 
easy-going, more or less indifferent to the 
conduct of His votaries. All these are bad 
amateur photographs ; they won't do: they 
are libels. 

I cannot explain to you what God is, 
because I am only trying to discover 
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myself, but I do know this, that we must 
never be content for an instant with any 
ideas of God which do not contain Truth, 
Beauty, Holiness, and Love at their fullest, 
far beyond what we can here imagine or 
dream. 

Flee from the idea of God as only the 
great scrupulous Ecclesiastic; spurn the 
idea of God as only the sour-visaged 
Puritan—there is a truth underlying each, 
but it needs a different setting. See to it 
that the God you pray to is the Source and 
Sum of all you dimly perceive to be noble, 
generous, holy, lovely, and true. If you 
want the portrait of God you must study 
the teaching, the life, the Person of the 
Christ Who came to reveal the Father. 


EE ENG 


PLEASE RETURN 


APPENDIX 


I HAVE begged to beallowed to print the follow- 
ing prayers—originally prepared for children— 
because they seem to me an almost perfect 
example of what short and simple prayers should 
be, though probably many readers may prefer 
something less elementary. Mr. Stevens, of 
Fillongley, who co-operated with one of the 
Redditch clergy, Mr. Norburn, in producing 
them, has kindly given me permission, 


MY PRAYERS 


When I pray, I speak to Gop. 

Therefore I must try to remember that I am in 
the Presence of Gop, and that Gop is very near to 
me. 

“Thou, Gop, seest me.” 


Gop is very great and good, but He listens to my 
prayers because He loves me. 

If I do not pray, Gop misses me. 

Gop answers my prayers. 


When I pray I speak to Gop. 
But sometimes Gop speaks to me. 
Therefore I must listen for His Voice. 


MORNING PRAYER 

O Gop, Thou art my Gop, early will I seek 
PEREE: 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship 
Thee, we glorify Thee, we give thanks to Thee for 
Thy great Glory, O Lorp Gop, Heavenly King, 
Gop the Father Almighty. 


gI 
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() GOD, I thank Thee for having brought me 
safely to another day. Before I begin the 
day’s work I come to Thee to ask Thy blessing. 
Be with me every hour, help me to keep from all 
sin. Make me truthful, pure, obedient, and un- 
selfish. Bless all my relations and friends. May 
we so love and serve Thee here that we may live 
with Thee hereafter in Heaven; through Jesus 
CuristT our Lorp. Amen. 


Our FATHER, etc. 


Low pray in your own words for anything you 
particularly want. 


Bless and keep me, O Gob, this day and ever- 
more, Amen. 


EVENING PRAYER 
When I pray I speak to God. 


Glory be to Gop who made me. 
Glory be to Jesus Curist who redeemed me. 


Glory be to Gop the Hoty Guost who sancti- 
fieth me. Amen. 


HEAVENLY Father, I thank Thee that Thou 

hast in Thy love watched over me this day 

and kept me from all harm, and hast given me all 

the blessings of my life. Grant me to lie down to 

rest with a thankful heart; through Jesus Curist 
our Lorp. Amen. 


Try to remember everything you have done wrong 
during the day, and confess tt to God. 
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GOD, I confess to Thee that I have sinned 
against Thee this day (especially ...... 
Make me truly sorry, and forgive me for these and 
all my sins, for Jesus Curist’s sake. Amen. 
O GOD, bless my father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, teachers and friends, and all 
whom I love. Bless the clergy of this parish in 
their work, and all people who are sick or poor or 
unhappy. Teach us all to love Thee more. Hear 
my prayers, and bless Thy child for Jrsu’s sake. 
Amen. 
Our FaTuHER, etc. 
O Gop, bless and keep us this night and ever- 
more. Amen. 


ACT OF FAITH 


MY Gop, I believe in Thee and all Thy 
Church doth teach ; because Thou hast said 
it, and Thy Word is true. 


ACT OF HOPE 
MY Gop, I hope in Thee, for Grace and for 
Glory, because of Thy promises, Thy Mercy, 
and Thy Power. 


ACT OF CHARITY 


MY Gop, I love Thee with my whole heart, 
and for Thy sake I love my neighbour as 
myself. Help me to serve Thee better, and to 


love Thee more. 


ACT OF SORROW FOR SIN 


() MY Gop, I am very sorry that I have sinned 
against Thee, because Thou art so good. I 


will try not to sin again. 
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